842                             New risings

to him bv the king1, had ceded to him the direct suzerainty of the counties
of Blois* Chartres, Sancerre, and Chateaudun. One by one all the great
barons who had caused the disturbances had disappeared, or were about to
do so, Philip Hurepel was dead. Peter Mauclerc, after renewed attempts at
disorder, soon relinquished Brittany to his son, John the Red, who had
attained his majority. As to the versatile Count of Champagne, his part
in the history of France ended in ridicule and humiliation; in 1236, after
conspiring with Peter Mauclerc, he was made to come and sue for pardon
at court; and the king's young brother, Robert of Artois, arranged for
ordure to be thrown on his head. Thibaud left for Navarre, of which he
had become king, and Louis IX was rid of this troublesome and very
undependable person.

The last uprising of the malcontents occurred between 1240 and 1243.
It might have had serious results, as the whole of the west and south of
France was affected. In 1240, owing to causes which we shall consider
later, the Albigenses again became active, and there were armed risings
in Languedoc. In the following year Alphonse, the king's brother, was
invested with his appanage, and went to Poitou to receive the homage of
his vassals. The most powerful of these was Hugh of Lusignan, Count
of La Marche, who had married Isabella of Angouleme, widow of John
Lackland and mother of Henry III, the very person whose marriage to
the Bang of England had caused the appeal of the Poitevin barons and
the sentence of disinheritance pronounced by the Court of France against
John in 1202, She was a woman with an imperious and violent temper,
before whom Hugh trembled. We learn from a very interesting letter
written by a bourgeois of La Rochelle to Blanche of Castile2, that
Isabella could not bear the thought that her husband was vassal to
Alphonse of Poitiers, She roundly declared to Hugh of Lusignan that
he should never again share her bed if he consented to abase himself in
this manner, Hugh, who would have preferred a policy of bargaining
and small profits, resigned himself to the task of forming a conspiracy.
Conditions were favourable. The Poitevin barons were proverbially ad-
dicted to treason. They held meetings, first among themselves, then with
the Gascon barons and the mayors of Bordeaux, Bayonne, St ^Jmilion,
and La BA>le. The "French," they said, wish to enslave us; it were
better to come to terms with the King of England, who is a long way off^
and will not take from us our lands. And, in fact, they did come to
terms with the King of England, and also with the King of Aragon, who
was lord of Montpellier, and with the Count of Toulouse. At the court
held at Poitiers on Christmas Day, Hugh of Lusignan defied his lord, the
Count Alphonse, and war was prepared.

1 Blanche of Castile and Louis IX had supported him against Alix, Queen of Cyprus,
who was advancing claims to Champagne; and the royal Treasury supplied the 40,000
jfare* necessary to buy her out
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